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Editorial 


LIBERAL STUDIES AND THE PROFESSIONS 
LHF SIMULTANEOUS CoNcEtsION of the Ford-financed 
Higher Education for Business , Robert A 
James EF. Howell (Columbia Press 
the Carnegie supported I he 
Frank ¢ 
education in- the 
liberal 


Gordo 


and DIVETSIEN and 
\me Tic atl 


Hill), that 


founded on 


Fducation of 
MeGraw 


colleges should be 


Businessmen by Pierson 


business 
arts is to be 


education 


a solid core of applauded by all 


friends of genuine higher Likewise deserving 


of approval is the correlative conclusion 


cialized 


that the sp 
practical business courses should be left to the 
proprietary 
other 


schools, company training programs, and 


One 


COUTSCS 


Institutions of non-university 
that 


but this might appear 


y 
status might 


quarre] with the recommendation such also 


be consigned to the 
to be the 


junior college 


to some lesser of two evils 


It is heartening to take note of the growing trend to 
stress liberal arts content in the preparation for various 
professional fields. In recent vears reports have been 


nace urging liberal courses at the ex 
pense of practical, ad-loc courses in professional subjects 
We might mention the fields of 


in thus respect) 


public mor arts 
cngineering (a 
I here 


premedical students major in 


plone ! 


pharmacy, and is evident 
have 


biologic al 


nursing 
a tendency to 
than 
long last 
alent to 


ATCAS 


other science Professional leaders. at 


that 
and are 


have realized 
education 


education be 


training is not at all equity 
urging that a 
basis of the professional 


consequently 
gencral made the 
program 

In the field of teacher preparation, too, there have been 
some stirrings. In far too many cases. however, the pro 
prominent, Furthermore, in the 
professional studies proper the accent is altogether too fre 
quently on the practical side than on the theoretical-lib 
And true for the 
teacher is all the true for the 


The leaders of the professional edu 


fessional clement is too 


cral content what is education of the 


more preparation of the 


school administrator 


cation of the teacher and administrator should take a 
leaf out of the reports of the other professions and over 
haul their curricula in favor of the liberal arts and the 


liberal-theoretical element in the professional studies 

Ihe campus community is awakening to the 
true All of its 
should throw out the deadwood and lay proper emphasis 
on the Higher 
high and educational 


recogni 


tion of the nature of education branches 


essential studies education thus will be 
Conn 


Wittiase W. Briton an 


MORE STRESS ON GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


Tur pewanp for trained geographers in the teaching 
an all-time high declared Charles 
M. Davis, chairman, department of geography, | 


of Michigan Cneil the 


profession is at recently 
HIVETSIt\ 


ascendency of internationalism 


in U.S. foreign policy, the characteristics of foreign places 
were of little interest to the general public he saul 
World War Il changed this. The postwar rivalry be 


tween the U.S. and the U. 8S. 8. R. has generated a mo 


ivation for geography study in the schools, Geography 


cnroliments in teacher training institutions are growing 
Of 82 institutions in the U.S. with geography enroll 
ments of over 900, 25 at least are primarily teacher train 


ing schools. Two of the six with largest enrollments are 
of this characte1 

Since World War II, several textbook series have been 
published for the primary schools, reflecting the newe: 
ideas in geography and a great improvement over the 
older books. Recently an excellent high school textbook 
has reached the market 

In 1900 geography instruction was litthe more than 
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mes of rivers, mountains, and cities and lists of 
products of various countries—a very dull subject. After 
the establishment of the Association of American Geog 


1o04 the 
cultural 


raphers in subject developed by adding the 


human) of aspects and the techniques of land 


se Mapping Its cconomic and military applications were 
evident in the period from 1917 until the present 


Rather 


part of education by the professional geographers, School 


small attention was given to geography asa 


books were out of date and teachers were trained by a 
course or two, not always given by the more prominent 
men in the held. It was not until the 1920's that ther 
were more than a few departments of geography in this 


COUDLTS 


The significant change in cducational techniques that 


is called the progressive movement minimized rote 


learning and attempted to present information in such 
attract the 


lives 


a Way as to interest of students and to relate 


it to their ordinary Under this concept, history and 


geography, two rather dull subjects, were combined with 


two and 


I his 


MOTE glamorous ones, economics and sociology 


presented as a social studies 


package deal’ labeled 


was good in general but had some serious weaknesses 
from the point of view of geography, In practice social 
studies major studied mostly history, Geography as such 


almost disappeared 


from the curricula of secondary 
schools 
Prot 
bducation 


raphy 


National 
geo 


country § 


Davis referred to a report issued by the 
modernization of 
this 


that geography 


Association urging the 


amd its restoration to 
agree 
a more important part of 


instruction 


school system and said, “I certainly 


should be renovated and mace 


the curriculum in) primary and secondary schools, In 


my opinion, its present status in the public schools is 


advancing rapidly 


GEOGRAPHY FIELD WORK 
FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 


FstancisHMenr of a Big Ten-Chicago geography field 
laboratory for advanced students would offer important 
training advantages, according to Prof. Charles M. Davis 
chairman department — of geography University of 
Michigan. Big Ten universities and the University of 
Chicago have made pre liminary plans to establish a co 
operative summer field laboratory by 1961) which would 


focus the varied resources of member institutions upon 
improved field training 
Ihe I Michigan, which has offered 


niversity of pro 


than 40 years, is one of 


fessional field training for more 
several Big Ten universities now conducting summer 
ficld laboratories. But individual programs face problems 


graduates are required to be 


Prof 


costly per 


Professional competent 


in field methods Davis points out but this in 


struction is very student when only three to 
six students in a department earn PhDs in geography 
kinds 
which ranges from urban techniques to 


And from a singh 


cach vear. No single field instructor is expert in all 


of methodology 


airphoto analysis location only a lim 


ited number of land types and human organizations 1s 
available for study 
\ joint field laboratory would increase the size of the 


tucdys group to about 50 and provice a more economical 


wicle of faculty talent from several 


make 


which operations could be 


operation; use a 


universities 


range 


available two or more locations from 


conducted and between which 


students could be exchanged and permit institutions 


with small professional groups to offer first-class field in 


truction and to require this for their professional 


i 
racduatcs 


LVENTS conti 
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SUMMER INSTITUTES IN THE HUMANITIES 


Iwo Summer Instiveres IN THE HouMANtiies will be 
sponsored, July 1-30, by the John Hay Fellows Program 
one at Bennington (Vt.) College; the other at Williams 
College (Williamstown, Mass.) public high 
school teachers and 25 public school administrators and 
board or school committee members will partic 
ipate, In seminars they will read and discuss several sig 
nificant books; in small classes they will study literature 
history, and philosophy, There will be special courses in 
music and art, and full use will be made of the Summer 
[heater and the Sterling and krancine Clark Art In 
stitute in) Williamstown and of the Berkshire Music 
Festival at nearby Tanglewood, The faculty will be 
drawn from Bennington, Oberlin, and Williams Colleges 
and Columbia, Rutgers, and Wesleyan Universities 

Ihe 75 teachers will be selected from academically 
sound high schools interested in making effective use of 
the time and talents of their teachers and in’ breaking 
lock Applicants should have had at 
years of high-school teaching experience and 
should be not more than 50 years old, Each participant 
will receive $310 for the four-week period, plus $62.50 
for each dependent to a maximum of four, and a travel 
allowance to a maximum of SLOO for participant 
The charge for meals and a room in a dormitory for four 
will be $145 for each person 

Participants will come from the District of Columbia 
Arizona Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, Mary 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New York (out 
side metropolitan New York City), North Carolina, Ohio 
Oregon, Pennsylvania (outside metropolitan Philadel 
phia), Utah, Virginia, and Washington, Correspondence 
should be addressed to Charles R, Keller, director, John 
Hav Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y. Applications will close on March 1, 1960 


Some 75 


Bl hool 


educational 
least’ five 


steps 


Colorado 


TV TEACHING IS DIGNIFIED ADVERTISING 


PELENISION EDUCATION is dignified 
teaching, recently stated Robert Kirsnes 
fessor of Romance languages and literatures 
of Cincinnati, who twice has presented a popular series 
‘Spanish for the Traveler,” over a Cincinnati TN 
In this age of automation glorification, there is noth 
ing more automatic than television for spreading happi 
ness in education.” According to Dr. Kirsner, the class 


advertising, not 
associate pro 
University 


Station 


room teacher cannot compete with the well-being which 
television exudes, The TV student, encouraged by cur 
rent school curriculum emphasis on the happiness of 


acceptance and belonging, comes to equate comfort with 
learning, Classroom teaching, on the other hand, is a 
process of give and take and demands active participation 
of audience as well as teacher. 

“The classroom cycle is completed only when the stu 
dent mounts the stage and performs, usually in the form 
of taking an examination,” Dr, Kirsner said, “In all this 
there is often discomfort rather than comfort. Being 
happy or content is at best a by-product and more often 
than not a direct result of Knowledge and understanding 
which demands active effort, In the wedding of teaching 
and television—a marriage full of contradictory interests 
and purposes—all the teacher can do is hope to imbue the 
viewer with a desire for knowledge and respect for the 
subject matter 
the teacher understands and makes it clear that he is 
not teaching but rather conducting dignified advertising.” 


The partnership is honorable only when 


MEASURING MODERN LANGUAGE APTITUDE 


SiupENtS with special talent for mastering foreign lan 
guages can be discovered by the new Modern Language 
Aptitude Test devised by Profs, John B, Carroll, Harvard 
University, and Stanley M Ohio State University 
high colleges, and foreign language 
Every new Foreign Service officer in the U.S 
State Department is tested this way now, and the Ait 
Force has applied it in selecting men for concentrated 


Sapon 
for use in schools, 


schools. 
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study of such languages as Chinese, Russian, and Arabic 
Based on five vears of research, the test was tried out 
10.000 college students before 
its release for general use, It shows only a moderate de 
eneral 


inguage 


= = 


on some high-school and 
gree ol relationship with g 
better predictor of toreirgn |b 
tests 


intelligence and is a 
success than are LO 


Essentially the test is a series of practice exercises in 


learning various aspects of foreign languages, It has five 


parts, takes an hour, and is administered with a tape 


recording, A “short form” uses only the last three parts 
takes only a half-hour, and does not require a, tape 1 
corde 

In the first part, the student learns words for the num 


bers 1, 2, 3, and 4, together with the 10’s and 100's, in an 


artificial language. He then is tested for his ability to 
write these mumbers from dictation. In the second part 
he is tested on his ability to identify sounds and learn 
phonetic symbols for them, This ability is very important 
in foreign language learning and also seems to be related 


to the ability to mimic foreign language phrases with the 
third part, the student’s ability to 
decipher phonetically spelled English words is tested, The 
fourth 
mar.” It asks him fo identify certain aspects of the struc 
ture of English fifth part 
memory ability which scems to help in foreign language 
learning, Lhe student 


correct accent. In the 


part measures the student's SCNSIUIVITY to gram 


sentences, The measures the 


learns a few words in an artificial 


language and then is tested for immediate memory of 
them 
Ihe Modern Language Aptitude Test is published by 


The Psychological Corp., New York City 


DECLINE IN UNDERGRADUATE 
ENGINEERING ENROLLMENT 
UNDERGRADUATE FNROLEMENT in’ the nation’s 254 en 
gineering colleges and universities declined 54°. in the 
fall of 1959 in the face of an all time high in general 
college enrollment tS. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick 1959. He said 
that the number of undergrad 


announced Dec, 22 


full-time and part-time 
uates in engineering schools was 243,000 compared with 
257,000 in the fall of 1998. General 


4.259,000 in the fall of 


college enrollment 


rose from 1958 to SA02.000, an 
increase Of over four per cent 
Derthick, the 


the decline in undergraduate enrollment 


According to Commissioner most siguifi 


cant feature ol 
in the engineering schools is that freshmen enrollments 
declined tor the second consecutive veai The total num 
ber of freshmen in engineering courses is 68,000, compared 
with 70,000 in the fall of 1958, a reduction of three pet 
cent 

Ihe 11°, 


gineering cnrollments is largely 


full-time freshmen en 
retlected ino a 10°, 


decline in) 1958 in 


drop 
number 


in sophomore enrollments. Phe reduction in the 


of full-time engineering sophomores is from about 53,000 
to about 48,000 

Full-time junior enrollments in engineering classes ce 
clined seven per cent, from about 47,000) to less than 
14,000, and senior full-time enrollments declined about 


two per cent, from over 48,000 to about 47,000 

The 36,000 part-time engineering students are included 
in the total cited, but not in’ the 
figures for level. Part-time students 
are not ordinarily identifiable by class levels 

“The fact that 


courses are now 


undergraduate figure 
each undergraduate 


graduate enrollments in’ engineering 
at an all time high is not as reassuring 
because this only reflects increased unde 
prior to 1958 


said The 7.5 per cent 


as it should be 
enrollments for several 


Derthick 


in engineering graduate 


graduate vears 


Commissionet increase 
enrollments this fall is less than 
half of the 16.2 per cent jump in the fall of 1958 

The number of engineering 
schools in the fall of 1959 is somewhat over 35,000, com- 
pared with a little less than 33,000 in the fall of 1958 


graduate students in 
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Geography Acros 


s the Curriculum 


By N. V. SCARFE 


Dean, College of Education 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada 


Ta PURPOSE of this article is to show how 
modern geography, well taught, fits particularly 
well into the major theme of a complete educa 
tion in the mid-20th century. To do this, it will 
be necessary to expound in some detail the spe 
cial function and purpose ol geography in school 
and to discuss modern education 

The function of modern education in school 
is to train future citizens to think diligently and 
and by themselves so 


critically for themselves 


that they can act wisely and virtuously in social, 
political, economic, This 
definition of education puts the emphasis on the 
thinkin z 
of uncomprehended information 
that 
periences are the raw materials on which future 


their minds. As a result of 


and private affairs 


process rather than on the acquisition 
The statement 


assumes facts, information, data, and ex 


citizens must exercise 


diligent, careful, and critical thinking, many 
facts will be remembered because they are under 
stood and associated, one with the other, into 


ideas, impressions, and attitudes. Educated citi 
zens are essentially thoughtful citizens who are 
able to apply wisely knowledge and understand 
ing acquired through the exercise of the grey 
matter. 

Phe emphasis on thinking also implies a 
method of teaching and indicates that the child 
or the student must do the thinking for himself 
and by himself and must arrive at his own con 
clusions, generalizations, principles, aid ideas 
Educational method is, therefore, conceived as 
an active, creative, Constructive research type of 
exercise which relies heavily on the application 
of acquired ideas and methods to the solution of 
future problems. 


The following attributes seem obvious deriva 


tives from the main statement. Future citizens 
should use their leisure time in constructive and 
creative ways. They must learn to vote wisely, 


read newspapers intelligently, and be careful to 
discriminate when choosing to listen to radio o1 
They 
should acquire the habit of considering thought 


view television and movie programs 
fully social and political problems They should 
maintain wide interests in many aspects of liv 
Finally, they 


a responsible manner, both 


both at home and abroad. 


ing, 
should behave in 


publicly and privately. The interesting fact is 


4 


that all these attributes are just those specially 


fostered by geographical study. 
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\ study of the world which does not associate 


facts of the environment with facts of human 
activity, and thereby promote good ideas on 
how the world’s resources may be better used 


and human understanding the world over more 
appropriately fostered, cannot be called geog- 
raphy. Geography is designed to develop good 
will and international understanding. It Is not 
designed to crowd the mind with a compendium 
of information about capes and bays, or capitals 
cities and factories of the 


and produc ts, ol 


world. No geography worthy of the name can 


get on without the essential details and facts of 


the world, but it never can become geographi 


education until a child thinks through these facts 
for himself by active experimental] mie thods and 


arrives at ideas and IM pressions which wall 


modify his future outlook and behavior for the 
good 
To see the relationship of geography to the 


rest of the subjects of a school curriculum, it ts 
diagram on the front 
which the 


necessary to study the 


cover olf SCHOOL AND SocirtTy, in 
totality of study in a school is represented by a 
circle. The that 
is a whole and that all aspects of knowledge are 
closely linked one with the other in various ways 


this 


intent is to show all knowledge 


into which circle 1s 


that 


The various segments 


divided are not to suggest iny subject is a 


slice of total knowledge, but rather that any sub 


ject is a way of looking at total knowledgs 
No subject in the curriculum can be defined 


as a body of facts or content Subjects im the 


curriculum ir¢ points ol view, o1 themes o1 


Potal knowl dg 


is divided into various subjects in order that the 


ways of relating neutral facts 


various points of view may be more clearly seen 


and their relative emphasis assessed. Total kn wl 


ed 


but to be 


is a mass of neutral facts or inlormation, 


v¢ 
understood the facts must be looked at 
expertly from particular points of view 

| | | 


To begin with, there are two major topics that 


ill school children must study: studies of man 


and studies of the physical world in which men 


live The world in which men live is usually 
called the world of nature, and its study fs 
called “natural science.” Natural science relates 
the various facts of nature together. Put in an 


other way, it is the study of the effect of one set 


of natural conditions on another set of natural 
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phenomena, As an example, we study how plants 
are related to the soil in which they grow. 

We call the study of man “social science,” and 
its purpose is to study the effect of men on men, 
or one type of human action or thought on an 
other type of human action. The adoption of a 
Communist ideology by the Russians certainly 
has had grave eéffects on the human actions of 
many people in the rest of the world. 

There is, of course, a third kind of association 
of facts. This is the study of he effect of natural 
phenomena on men’s actions. The study of this 
type of relationship is essentially the study of 
geography. It is quite distinct from natural sci 
ence, Which should concern itself solely with the 
effects of the various phenomena of nature one 
on the other, and also from social science, which 
with the influence of 
set of human action or thought on another type 


is concerned solely one 
of human action and thought. Geography, there 
fore, is above all the great integrating core of 
the content side of any school curriculum. 

Every subject in the curriculum is, for school 
purposes, a vehicle or medium through which 
children are educated. Each subject is a separate 
and different way ol 


stimulating the thought 


processes. Each subject is a means by which 


ideas are achieved, attitudes formed, and char 


actcr improved. A well-rounded character, a 
balanced thinking mind is one which has at 
tempted to attack total knowledge from the 
various distinct points of view that school sub 
The essential unifying, educational 


process is the thought process which may be de 


jects provide. 


fined as a diligent, active, experimental sezvrch 
for the relationships between different sets of 
facts 

Since geography is concerned with the thought 
ful discussion and investigation of the relation 
ship between men and their environment all 
over the world at the present time, it obviously 
fits right into the middle of modern education 


It lends itself to active, scientific inquiry of im 


mediate and pressing world issues. Its emphasis 
on field work, the study of pictures and speci 
mens, of maps and other exact data from the 
world makes its content of real value simply fon 
its own sake. Its importance, however, is not in 
geography for its own sake, but in the light that 
the study of the space factor throws on the po 
litical and social problems of the world and the 
way in which it leads to national and interna 
tional understanding and goodwill. 

Geography does not teach conformity or uni- 
formity. It tends towards the development of 
individual excellence and encourages people to 


think for themselves and to reserve judgement 
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until relevant data are available. While it leads 
to international understanding and goodwill, 
this is in no sense a sloppy sentimentalism o1 
soft-hearted piety. The understanding is based 
on the knowledge that people the world ove1 
must face problems which are not of their own 
making, but are presented to them by the forces 
of nature. In general, geography is able to show 
that human beings, in dealing with natural con 
ditions, tend to adjust their lives in a sensible 
and often ingenious manner. This 


mean that men succumb to the problems that 


does not 


nature presents, but rather adjust in a construc 
tive and creative way. Geography also is able to 
point out where men thoughtlessly abuse nature 
or recklessly exploit resources In a shortsighted 
fashion. In the main, however, geography pre 
sents man as a sensible human being, adapting 
the environment to his needs and wisely using 
the opportunities that nature pr les. 


Because men react to nature in so many dil 


globe, and bec ause 2COg 


ferent ways all over the 
raphy shows the great advantage of a world 
with variety, so geography develops individual 
excellence rathei 


conformity is, of 


than social conformity. Social 


course, very different from so 
cial sympathy, which is the ultimate aim of 
geographers. 

Geography is in no sense a memoriter subject 
or a gaveteer compendium of information. It ts 
not taught very successfully from any one text 
book and is certainly not adapted to a lecture 
method or a deductive procedure. Geography 
in school is, above all, an experimental, inductive 
inquiry into the influences that places have on 
people by an intensive study of detailed small 
samples of the great regions of the world. There 
are very few exact laws or principles in geog 
raphy; and it is certainly not a predictive science. 
The only firm and fundamental rule that we 
can state is that in every social, political or eco 
nomic problem in the world, there always is a 
geographic explanation as well as a historic on 
economic or political explanation. In all human 
affairs the influence of place conditions always 
is important. The way in which human beings 
adjust or react to those place conditions forms 
a very intricate and absorbing study. Geography 
is, thus, one of the great liberal arts. 

From an analysis of modern education and 
modern 


that the 


geography, it is reasonable to conclude 
aims, purposes, objectives, and methods 
of geography fit more closely than any other sub- 
ject into the central core, purpose, and methods 
of modern education, especially if taught in each 
school system as a 


gerade throughout the pro 
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gressive, developing sequence of increasingly dil 

heult concepts, ideas, and generalizations. 
Many may the theme which 

been developed here has not been universally 


wonder why has 
There are probably four main reasons 
for this. The 
emphasized sufficiently the purposes for which 
geography is taught in school. They have not 
stressed that it is a subject primarily concerned 
with relational thinking rather than with factual 
\nother important reason relates to 
been 


accepted 
is that geographers have not 


s 


first 


cramming. 


has 


the methods by which geography 


taught. Lecture methods, slavish adherence to 
one text, verbalism, and 
sible deductive thinking have been used with a 
subject and an educational system entirely un 
suited to such obsolete techniques. The advent 


of the vivid travel story, of filmstrip and film, of 


erroneous and impos 


accurate detailed Maps on large scales and th 
emphasis on field laboratory have 


made it possible for geography to fit in extreme 


ana stucly 
ly well with the way in which modern education 
must be undertaken. 

\ third and very dangerous tendency in geog 
raphy has been the over emphasis of what might 
be called the kind of 


raphy which tends to disintegrate the subject too 


abstract geog 


svstematk 


soon into: physical, human, political, economic, 


These 


divisions of geography lead in school to a danger 


historical, and cartographical geography 


ous, abstract, overgeneralized verbalism. [tre 


moves geography from a detailed study of small 


samples where man's everyday adjustment to 


conditions can be studied in a way understand 
able to children. Systematic geography, by being 
too generalized too soon, disintegrates the subject 
at the school level. 

For school purposes, regional geography, in 
which regions are studied as a whole in thei 
complete interrelational synthesis, is important 
large re 


complete synthesis to begin with 


However, no children can understand 


gions or the 


region ol 


The detailed study of a major or minot 


the world which has a unique “personality” and 


characteristics Is SO 


more down-to 


distinctive differentiating 


more realistic, so much 


earth, than an abstract, generalized classification 


~ 
of the 


Children in 
contact 


much 


world school need the close 


with the reality of the ordinary life of 


ordinary in specified and exactly des 


pe opl 


cribed areas. They cannot think deductively very 


easily, nor do they understand broad generaliza 
detailed evidence 


ti 


tions without the adequate 
which supports them 

Finally, it has done irreparable harm to educa 
tion to try to confuse the geographic with the 


historic o1 the scientifte point of view in school 
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It has helped neither history nor science and cet 
tainly not geography. The fact that all knowl 
cdge is whole and very closely interrelated does 
not mean that several different ways of looking 
at total knowledge should be muddled together. 


Isolated items of information or detached lacts 


are quite neutral and do not belong to any sub 


ject in the curriculum as such. They belong to 


all subjects. There are no sets of facts which are 


peculiar to any one subject alone. [t ts only when 


facts are related in particular and expert ways 
lor special purposes that they become subjects 
pal 
Dhey 


Subjects, as we have mentioned already, are 
ticular ways of looking at total knowledge 
lines of interest. ‘They are, in 
make knowledge 
interesting and meaningtul 


social o1 polit il prob 


are themes o1 


the only way to continuously 


In the study of any 


lem, the influence of human actions and thoughts 


im the (history) different and dis 


pasl 1s Chui 


tinct from the influence of economic conditions 


economics) or the influence of 


inns the present 


government policies and religious taboos (sociol 
makes itsell 
vith dif 


pl ic Cs. 


kach one of these influences 


opy 
felt in distinct and separate ways and. \ 
different times and 


ferent emphasis at 


Similarly, the influence ol place conditions 


(geography), like mountains or drought, is quite 
distinct in emphasis and incidence trom the in 
fluence ol human beings (history Ol ol tree 
track policies (CCONnOMMICS) On present-da\ sOcIc LS 


The on Canadian life by the 


Laurentian 


influence exerted 
Shield (geography 
exercised by such pel 


John Dielenbaker 


is certainly il 


influence 
King o1 


two types ol 


from the 
Mackenzu 
and the 


contused 


lerent 


sors as 


history) influences must 


hot bye 
\ history with thr 
| 


exploration of Canadian Prairies would tend to 


lesson purporting to decal 


deal, with the great men and the sequence of 


that led to settlement in a 


events 


acTOSS the 


particular 
ordet pralrics 


chronological Phe 
teacher would very likely use Tha ps and describe 


the river journeys and progress across the flat 


grassy plain. It would seem, of course, as if the 
were Using geography, but when she uses 
like flat 

using 
The 
cause they are being used to explain an historical 
Moreover, the 


1 sequenct ol 


1¢ ichet 


river direction, she ts 


a tact prairies o1 


simply neutral facts, not geographical 
facts facts are in every sense historical, be 


sequence of events ultimate aim 


of the 


developed and how that succession of events al 


lesson is to show how vents 


The particulat events are the effects 


human be Ings on ¢ ich 


lects us now 


~ human action and of 


other and are the historian’s expert wa) ol re 


lating information toward a particulas purpose 
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A geographer might equally well be teaching 
about the prairies and would use some of the 
chronological facts from the past about explor- 
ers. The purpose, however, in using these chron- 
ological facts—the word “historical” is not used, 
because the facts are simply neutral chronologi- 
cal items of information—is to show how places 
have affected the past and present distribution 
of human activity. The exact sequence of events 
in the past is of no particular importance to the 
geographer. Instead, the particular influence of 
flat prairie or river direction on present settle 
ment and past settlement is of great significance. 
The lesson ends with emphasis on place condi 
tions. The point of view and the purpose of the 
geographer are, therefore, quite different from 
those of the historian, and it is wrong to confuse 
those purposes or points of view, even though 
the historian and the geographer seem to be us- 
ing, in part, similar sets of neutral facts to ex 
plain the present situation on the prairies. 

It is because people have allowed themselves 
to be confused into assuming that sets of facts 
or parcels of knowledge constitute subjects that 


we have come into this confused state of educa- 
tion in our school system. Rather than develop 
clarity and precision of thought through specific 
points of view, we have tended to allow mem 
orized accumulation of facts to substitute for the 
real process of learning, which is the thoughtful 
association of facts into ideas and enlightened 
attitudes. 

Since geography alone deals directly with the 
effect of 
problems, it is an essential study fon every citi 


place conditions on modern world 
zen. Since it is a thought-provoking scientific in- 
vestigation requiring the association of facts into 
ideas, principles, and conclusions, it is an excel 
lent educational device for developing the mind. 
Since it develops national and international 
understanding and goodwill, as well as socially 
desirable attitudes, it is a splendid citizenship 
subject. Finally, since geography is very useful 
in solving practical problems of life and living, 
it has vocational as well as leisure-time value. It 
fact, the 


curriculum. 


is, in obvious center of any core 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


by Myron Lieberman 


A Blunt and Constructive Statement 
on the Muddle in Our Schools 


Myron Lieberman offers a 


control of public education in the United States. He criticizes as 


educational reform that is mainly the work of government, school boards and 


What is needed, 


the lay public 
Structure 


of methodology and philosophy 


employee relationships between school systems and teachers n 


and that the shibboleth of 
proposes not only 


the tactics 


forceful argument in 


he believes, 


local control 


of bringing about educational change. An 


favor of greater teacher 


naive the 
1 


is a coherent decision-making 


in public education, and less theorizing upon the broader issues 


He believes that the primitive employer 


ust be altered 


only fosters incompetence. The book 


a new decision-making structure but suggests changes in 


important feature of 


the book is its analysis and criticism of the theories of James B. Conant, H 


G. Rickover, 
cational held 


professional future 


Paul Woodring and others prominent in the contemporary edu 


j 


This book should be read by all educators who care about their 
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Ignorance of Elementary Geography Among 


College Students and Student Teachers 
By ROBERT W. EHRICH 


Brooklyn College 


D. RING the spring of 1959, I taught two sections 


of a standard course, 
“Peoples of the United States.’ 


eight different departments, one-third of them 


Soe iology anthropology 
Students from 
education mayors, mac up one section. Student 
teachers of various categories (early childhood, 
elementary education, and high school), all sen 
and all but then 
formed the other. 


1Ors four in final semester, 


he following informal test was given to get 
an impression of their background in geography 
prion to discussion of the probl ms of regional 
States, 


rivers clearly in 


outline United 
and all 
dicated, each student was to identify the 
shown; the Great Lakes; the Hudson, Delaware, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Mississippi, Missouri, Red, Rio 
Grande, ¢ 
locate the Sierras, Rockies, Ozarks, \ppalachians 
Francisco, San 


Phila 


recondite in 


ism. On an map of the 


with each state major 


1S states 
ylorado, and Columbia Rivers; and to 


well as San 
Detroit, 


and Alleghenies, as 
Diego, Chicago, St. 
delphia. This is hardly obscure or 


The 


Ta ps were 


Louis, and 


was 30) minutes, 


Ol 52 stu 


dents, only 47 submitted papers, for five student 


teachers were apparently too embarrased to turn 


formation time allowed 


and the to be unsigned 


in even anonymous efforts 

Although my scoring was, if anything, overly 
number of misses on the 
19 for the 


section and approximately 2114 for the 


generous, the average 


states alone was slightly ovel pon ral 


student 
withheld pape rs 


New York State, 


placing it in Penn 


teachers, or 26 including the 


students could not locate 
it blank o1 


Orne 


kive 


either leavir 


1g 
elsewhere. student from each 
Rhode Island 
Delaware. Nine 
Hudson 


slightly better for the 


svivania o1 
section identified Long Island as 
third labeled it 
find the 


ind a student 


teachers could not River o1 


misplaced it Results were 
Eastern Seaboard and much better for the three 
Pacific Coast States than for other regions. Even 
so, New and V¢ 
switched to Massachusetts or Connecticut. The 
Middle Atlantic States hotbed of 


fusion, and the omission of Georgia frequently 


Hampshire rmont were often 


were a oon 


led to a rather drastic reshuffling of the entire 
coast. Some uncertainty between adyace nt states 
Is, ol North 


South Carolina appear in Kansas and Nebraska, 


course, reasonable: but when and 
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Almost 


mountain 


ol hand 
that 
rivel 


the situation is definitely out 


none of the students realized 


ranges are watersheds and that systems, as 


shown on the map, automatically mark thei 


locations. The rivers, except for 
the Rio Grande, weak. The Co 
lumbia appeared along the Missouri, the upper 


Dela 


recognition of 
was distinctly 
Mississippi, and the lennessee, and the 
ware along the Ohio 

What are we 


B.S. degrec Sto pe opl who are almost comple tely 


doing when we award B.A. and 


ignorant of basic, simple, and fundamental in 


formation? Supposedly, a liberal arts education 
strengthens one in his capacity to function as an 
is cuth 


intel 


individual in a free society. It 


one can take an 


informed 
cult, however, to see how 
ligent stand on the problems of New York Stat 
if he know 


Hudson River, o1 properly evaluate such proj 


does not even the location of the 


ects as that proposed for the Columbia River il 
he thinks that the Columbia is an eastern tribu 
tary of the Mississippi Moreover, colleagues r 
port other fields 
history before 1000 A.D., simple English gram 
and the like 


worse is the 


similar situations in such as 
mar, arithmetic 
What is 


demonstrated, that we 


here cl il 


are sending out uneducat 


even hact, 


ed teachers who are ignorant of elementary 


school level foundations ol subjects they are even 


now being called upon to teach. It is all very 


well to complain about the inadequat¢ prepara 


tion of students who come to college from the 


high schools, but the fact remains that the teach 


ers whom we supposedly train and send out to 


teach these youngsters themselves lack the equip 


ment to fill in the gaps ibout which we are com 


plaining 


: " ‘ ‘ 
tased ot in open letter o the Committee for Long 


Ivn College 
members of the 


which va 
faculty Al 
Brook 


here fron i 


lerm Curriculum Study, Brook 
! widely 


distributes among 


though the this instance 


vn College the 


setting in happens to te 


described ! 


/ 
l¢ 


Situation 
iccounts 
Lold bluntly that 
the em! of the term or fail the 


ond map quiz the 


ipparently nationwic 
they must pass much the 

COUT 

identify the 4% tate 


students could 


better at locating the mountains 
Rockies did appear mortl of the 
were no longer in Main How 


Brooklyn 


Srooklyn 


considerab! 
True, the 
least thes 


ever, of 29 student 


ind were 
ind rivers 
Ohio, but at 
teachers born in educated 


in Brooklyn, and now teaching in school Six 


misplaced New York City and 


Percentage of error: 27.6 


wo omitted it con pletel 





We should take two types of ‘action: a program 
for the present college population and for those 
who will be entering shortly, and a longer range 
program to reduce the flow of incompetently 
taught students who will be candidates for ad 
mission in the future. 

During their first 
should be required to take a screening examina 
tion in simple geography. A student who did not 


semester, all freshmen 


pass would be retained, but with a ‘condition’ 
in geography which he would have to raise by a 
satisfactory performance on a similar examina 
tion before a given time. He would receive an in 
struction sheet or syllabus, including a bibliog 
raphy and suggestions for independent study. 
Phis would help him to realize that he can learn 
something without necessarily having to be 
taught. He should be thrown entirely on his own 
resources, for it is objectionable and impractical 
to add further formal courses to an already ovei 
loaded set of distribution requirements. Further 
more, the colleges and universities should not 
continue to water down the total content of what 
they can offer the student because of time lost in 
making up the deficiencies in’ his secondary 
school education. 

Ever since the depression they seem to hav 
yielded to the argument that the high schools 
could not justifiably spend their time in proper 
ly preparing the low percentage of their students 
When the figure was 


perhaps only 10°) of the high-school population, 


who went on to college 


this position had a certain degree ol specious 


school CUrric- 


As the 
being 


content of the 
materially 


plausibility 


ulum = was eroded, college 
courses had to be thinned down accordingly, for 
the time taken to lay foundations could only be 
gained at the expense of college-level work. 
With the greater number of students now go 
ing on into higher education, colleges and uni 
versities are in a very strong position, and it is 
time for them uncompromisingly to pass the re 
sponsibility for high-school education back to 
where it belongs. They 


high schools’ work for them. After a given date, 


should refuse to do the 
they should add certain requirements for admis 
sion, preferably to be met by examination, to 
those already existing. As long as the bac kground 
of students coming to college is weak, the prod 
will be weak, and from my limited 


uct sent out 


observation of 12 years, it seems to have been 
spiralling viciously downward 

Since one of our objectives is to send out rea 
sonably well-educated and informed citizens, we 
concerted efforts in this direction. 


must make 


Even more serious, however, is the fact that a 
very significant percentage of our student body is 
fed back into the teaching system. Obviously, the 
more poorly equipped the teachers, the poorer 
will be the caliber of the students they send on. 
Conversely, it should be possible to improve the 
quality of the students by improving the quality 
of the teachers we produce 

It is high time to reverse the spiral by educat- 


ing our teachers instead of merely training them. 


EDUCATION’ CENTENNIAL DILEMMA: 
What Knowledge Is of Most Worth? 


By RICHARD E. GROSS 


Stanford University 


- 1859, the Westminster Review published 
Herbert Spencer's incisive essay, “What Knowl 


edge Is of Most Worth?” 
tury long struggle between older ideas 
tion and Spencer's thesis that the true purpose 
of education must be “to prepare for complete 
In Britain it has taken nearly a century 


for Spencer's views to gain minimal impact; but 


This opened the cen- 
of educa- 


living.” 


within 50 years of the publication of his essay, 
conditions were ripe in the U.S. for such aims 
to begin to have considerable influence. Today, 
however, as the British Prime Minister promises 
to help build over 2,000 comprehensive-type 
Mr. Khrushchey 


trends in Soviet education by introducing pra 


high schools and as reverses 


66 


tical work experience and vocational emphases 
into the secondary curriculum, here in the U.S 
Spencer's question again has become a funda- 
mental \ recent Phi Delta Kappa sam 


pling ol professional educators reveals 48° of 


( 


Issuc. 


the schoolmen polled oppose reduction of non 
academic schooling to permit greater emphasis 
on basic disciplines, but 41°, favor the 
and 11°) heartily 
of a renewed academic emphasis 


idea 


“with reservations 


( 


approve 
The dilemma 
remains 

Spencer pushed the slow-swinging pendulum 
to the left as he attacked 
sterile classicism and the hold of formalism up- 


of educational theory 


on secondary education. He sought an essentially 
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new type of general education in the schools 
that would be based in physical and health edu 
cation, vocational education, education for pat 
enthood, civic education, and education for lei 
sure. Spencer believed that the heart of this edu 
cauional program would be in what we now call 
the social studies. 

It is easy to imagine how spencer s theories 
evoked considerable opposition. A long-running 
argument ensued, but eventually in the U.S. we 
claimed to subscribe to the Seven Cardina] Prin 
ciples of Education that, of course, closely ré 
flect Spencer's points. The implications of many 
ol the ideas of the social evolutionists ultimately 
became a part of the Progressive Education 
movement, but the high schools held aloof to a 


extent than did the elementary 


much greatet 


However, changes in the high-school program 


eventually reflected Spencer's views. With the 
sheer numbers of students and the increased pet 
centage of teen-agers being retained, the second 
ary schools evolved curricula that provided spx 
vocational education, and 


clalized education, 


varied inner-tracks o1 while they also 


carried out the traditional college preparatory 
\s the high school became an extend 


Mayors 


function. 
ed expression of the democratic principles that 
underlie the common public elementary school 
in the U.S., 


scemed to come to 


the ascendancy of Spencer s ideas 
full 
reflected in the publication of volumes such as 
Kkducation for ALL American Youth (1944) 
\dapting the Secondary-School Program 
Needs of Youth” (1953), and in the de 
velopment of movements such as “Life Adjust 


neal fruition. This was 


and 
to the 


ment Education.” 
i 2 Qo,’ 
During the 1920's, the 
importance in school programs at both element 


social studies grew in 


ary and secondary levels. In fact, in many lowe 


schools that formally had given practically no 
studies moved 


The deve lop 


attention to this field, the social 


center of the curriculum 


of health education, home-making, 


to the 
ment guid 
ance, and other newe 


tical, 


areas reinforced the prac 
1916, an NEA 


major alteration in 


Spencerian influence. In 


committee recommended a 
the high-school] social studies program that ul 
timately brought the familiar offerings of grade 
IX civics, grade X world history, grade XI U.S 
history, and grade XIE problems of democracy 
History remained the predominant social study, 
but opportunity was provided for the introduc 
tion of important learnings accruing from. the 
social sci 


increasing contributions of the othe 


ences. This basic pattern, now ol questionable 
timeliness, remains. 


For several] years before Sputnik there existed 
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considerable ferment and undercurrents of dis 


content with school programs in the U.S., and 


much of this came from the educators them 


selves who recognized the dangers ol static o1 
outmoded curricular organization in their rapid 
ly changing times. Sputnik, however, crystalized 
opinion and action on the part ol many groups 
and led to the rapid reverse swing of thi pen 
dulum with which we are now faced. Councils 
ol “basic education” and citizens-school commit 


The State of New York 


“social studies” in favor of the 


tees flourish. has abol 


ished the term 
more ambiguous but more conservative “citizen 
ship education.” Everyone jumps on the intellec 
tual bandwagon and we are especially concerned 


about the gifted, the future leaders, and the col 


lege preparatory program. Summer schools but 


geon with scholars as well as laggards. We speak 
again of differentiated diplomas for students in 
tracks.’ So-called “‘trill 
taking a new beating. A 


our different and 


cake 


trivium 


cup 
courses are new 
and foreign jan 
Wavs ar 


sought to reduce the time given to physical edu 


science, mathematics, 


being forwarded being 


oO ve 
yuages—Is 


Vocational and practical arts courses 


sufferesl such reduction in enrollment 


cation 


have that 


those programs are threatened in many compre 
schools kven compulsory educa 


hensive high 


tion, particularly past the age of 16, is being 
The American 


laces a period of readjustment unparalleled in 


que stioned secondary school 


the past half-century 


In assessing the continuing dilemma, since the 


social studies have become central in high-school 


general education, let us review some of the 


related pre-Sputnik developments in that field 
Community pressures and voids as well as leg 
islative 
that 


cation, 


measures brought a changing program 


reflected the times. Hygiene and safety edu 


family life education, vocational study, 


alcohol and narcotics education, driver educ 


tion, and other quasi-social studies app ired in 


the social studies offerings in many schools. Found 


most often at grades IX and X, these topics have 


brought considerable alteration in the tradition 


il politically oriented civics course and mate 


reduced — the students en 


rially percentage of 


rolled in world history. As a result, government 


courses reappeared at the 


have appeared ol! 
X11 
decline im the 
that 


Present 


grade level and there has been an unfo1 


tunate contemporary problems 


generally have been popular with 


Courses 


scniors tendencies threaten to reduc 


further the program of social education 
documented in R. E. Gross 


Democracy 


Social Studies 


I hese 
Jeleny 


trends are 
Fducating Citizens for 
Instruction Secondary 


d University 88, 195%), chap. 5 





The curricular accretions that have aflected 
the social studies came with the growing con- 
cern for the individual in our schools. It will be 
necessary to decide upon the place of guidance 
functions in high-school general education. But 
whether we have separate orientation Classes and 
homerooms or not, teachers will attain but lim 
ited success in motivating for social education 
unless they greatly extend individualized in 
struction in their classes as well as the problem- 


This 


mean a curriculum centered upon life-adjust 


centered approach to learning. does not 
ment topics or a stream of social living courses, 
but it does call upon each teacher to employ a 
guidance-centered attitude in working with 
youth, While it may prove dificult to draw cleat 
lines between guidance and other subjects, edu- 
cators need to consider thoughtfully the state- 
ment of a leader in the guidance movement who 
claims that “guidance is basically a compromise 
between teach in the 
and what we know full well we ought to teach!” 

Other curricular fields have experienced the 


what we actually schools 


relatively haphazard and piece-meal alteration 
that has characterized the growth of the social 
studies. There is serious need now for a careiul 
rethinking, by all persons concerned, of the role 
of the high school. Then, following a thought 
ful analysis of our fluid society and of our grow- 
ing knowledge of children and youth and how 
they learn, we can possibly apportion education- 
al responsibilities among other educational agen 
cies as well as within the school and, in terms 
of our sharpened purposes, select timely content 
and make necessary modifications in school or- 
ganization and instructional approaches. 

Study groups carrying on such planning may 
do well to refer to as the that 
follow. On the left are the 10 major problems 
faced by 6,000 representative American teen 
agers as they reported them to the National Mid 
Century Committee for Children Youth. 


On the right is a revealing parallel list of majon 


lists such two 


and 


social issues, most frequently banned as taboo 
topics in the school, as given by about 500 school 
national survey of — the 


Lenure 


superintendents in a 
NEA 
Freedom 


Prime Youth Problem Areas Closed Cur 
1. Military Service s 


” 


Committee on and Academic 


rie ular 1{reas 
Religion 

Sex 

Local politics 
Communism 
Socialism 


Quarreling parents 
}. Sex 


% 
1. Being understood by parents { 
>. Finding the right job ) 


6. Close peer relationships 
7. Threat of war 
8. Alcoh 
Driving 
Racial and religious 


6. Public ownership 

National politics 
1 and narcotics Race relations 
Labor-management 
United Nations 
discrimination 


Where in 
touch with any adequacy upon these dynamic 


the school curricula do we honestly 
issues? How important are such factors in re 
appraising the school program? Which of these 
should or can be a responsibility of the school? 
How can the school work with interested groups 
and community institutions toward ameliorat 
ing the indicated problems? 

Students the 


vital need for new opportunities in social edu 


themselves seem to recognize 


cation, and this is evidenced by a survey made 
during the past year at a large, suburban, com 
prehensive California high school. All LOth- and 
lith-graders were given a list of 20 possible elec 
the 
The top 10, in rank order of preferance, came 
out as follows 

1. Russian 

2. Psychology 

3. Sociology 

1. Paleontology 

5. Modern Philosophy 10 


Half of these subjects, two in strong second and 


tive course offerings for next school year. 


Geology 

Spoken Chinese 
Anthropology 
Astronomy 

Short Story Writing 


third place, fall into the realm of the social 
Russian 
interna- 


studies; undoubtedly, the interest’ in 


and Chinese reflects the concern ove 
tional relations, and astronomy, man’s coming 
venture into the frontiers of space. Young people 
want an education that will help prepare them 
to understand and live successfully in the un- 
known Are 


the best answers to be found in the traditional 


tomorrows that now come so soon. 
liberal studies of yesteryear? 

The the 
school needs to center particularly upon the gen- 
eral function. Although the high 


schools now are holding approximately three- 


coming reassessment of secondary 


education 


quarters of eligible youth and nearly one-third 
of the graduates soon will be knocking on col- 
lege doors, the bulk of the high-school graduates 
are going into jobs where employers call fon 
little or no specialized training from the school. 
What are the central, common experiences that 
all youth should now share in the secondary 
school? 

There is real danger in allowing or pushing 
too many young people into turn-back-the-clock 
ol European-typs college preparatory programs. 
Instead, in light of the amazing, evolving world 
educa 


and the host of new knowledge about it, 


tors must hypothesize, design creative approach- 


es, and plan for long-term evaluation. It would 
not be amiss to review the maligned but largely 


Ihe writer has discussed the problem of the place 
of guidance in the social studies program in more detail 
in California Journal of Secondary Education, 34: 213-18 
April, 1959 

The writer reviewed a number of these new develop 
1959 of Social Education 


ments in the Jan issue 
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overlooked Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association. One of America’s most 
comprehensive educational experiments, untot 


194], it 


need to 


culmination in 
that 


tunately coming to a 


illustrates some of the concepts 


mark continuing research, as well as the large 


far-reaching direction that our re 


take if we are to 


scale and 


search must resolve our con 


tinuing dilemma 
In our challenging era, how can we maintain 


basic values and build the new knowledges and 


skills essential for general education? To what 


extent do the social and humanistic studies pro 
What 
oul 
age? 
can we balance intellectual attainment and pre 


vide content and direction here? should 


be the role of the high school as country 


reaches the threshold of a wondrous How 


paredness for complet living—goals every bit as 
important and yet ever more complex than they 


were 100 years ago? And, one wonders, where 


would Herbert Spencer stand today? 


Study 


\ikin I he 
1942 


See W Story of the 


New York 


I ight Year 
Harpe t 


Pedagogical Preparation of Teachers 


for Professional Schools of Dentistry 
By ALFRED J. ASGIS 


Editor, New York Journal of Dentistry 


Two ISSUES WERE RAISED at a meeting, held on 
June 9, 1959, under the auspices of the National 
Dental This 
committee is developing the program. of the 
Dental Teacher's Club of 1937. 

I. Mastery of subject matter ts ade quate fo 


Committee of University Teachers 


effective dental instruction, and the use of peda 
gogical methods is not essential for dental teach 
that 
university 


teach 
dental 


ing.—Some dental educators believe 
ing in a professional school—a 
school—calls only for knowledge of subject mat 
instruction. Graduate educa 


ter in the area ol 


tion for unnecessary, 
“teachers are born, not made 
that 


dental 


teaching effectiveness 1s 
since 

The thesis here 
applies to 


defended is educational 


methodology and medical 


teaching as well as to college teaching. For ove 
25 years, progressive leaders in dental education 
19140, Lloyd E. Blauch, 
Commissioner for Higher Education 


of Education, stressed the 


supported this view. In 
Assistant 
| S Othe 


of using pedagogical tools as a means of efficient 


Importance 


dental teaching 


t of the teacher's equipment is an acquaint 
skill in 
a simple matter as pouring 


Even 


teaching at 


\nother Aspe 


ince with pedagogic method and considerable 


its use leaching is not such 
another; far trom it 
final 


proportions and 


water from one vessel inte 
with the 
undertaking of no mean 


do it at all. Many 


the use of poor teaching methods 


most careful training, people 


some of them 


cannot failures in teaching are due to 


lo convince some skeptics that effective dental 
instruction calls for proper use of teaching meth 
ods and instructional aids, it will be necessary 
for professional educators to come to the rescue 
Rumors have it that 


this idea. A frank 


of the dental teache1 


cators do not ipprove of 
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cussion would benefit professionalization — of 


dental teaching 
2. One must not be professronally trained in 
education to qualify as a university dental-teach 


ce) | he 
among 


erroneous notion still prevails, espe 
that “he who 


I his 


fallacious conception of dental teacher educa 


cially successful dentists, 


can, practices; and he who can't, teaches.’ 


tion was repudiated by some dental educators 
25 years ago. In 1935, some dental deans favored 
pedagogically trained dental teachers. Such qual 
ified dental faculties, in their opinion, would 


benefit the dental student, the dental school, 
and dental education. 

In 1936, the College of Dentistry 
School of New York 
jointly inaugurated the first dental-teacher train 
the United States. The 
designed a curriculum for that pioneering 
ect. He textbooks on the 


history and principles of functional dental edu 


the 
University 


and 
Education of 
ing program in write! 

TO] 
also prepared three 
on the methods of dental teaching 


cation and 


to meet the needs of the class of 42 dental teach 
ers.” Although successiu] as a pioneering project 
conducive to its 
that 


Opposition to the idea of requiring peda 


the climate was not continua 


tion under conditions prevailed at the 


Lime 
condition for dental 


gogical preparation as a 


faculty appointment was expressed publicly in 
editorial comment 
lucation todas 


The aim of dental « is t » qual 


ify practitioners for preventive services and oral 


FE. Blauch, Jour of the 
4 Z ’ t 1940 
/ 





individual and the 
community. Dentistry is a medical-surgical dis 
cipline and phase of preventive medicine, and 
dental instruction is guided by that aim. The 
student of today—the family dentist of tomorrow 
—seeks an academic 
the cultivation of a scientific and ethical attitude. 


health maintenance for the 


environment conducive to 
It has been said that “dentistry depends upon 
good teaching” and that “the education of qual. 
ity depends upon teachers of quality.” 

Another vital issue appears to be emerging in 
the area of dental teacher education, 7.¢., teach- 
ing and research. Some dental educators are ol 
the opinion that a trained research worker in 
dentistry is automatically qualified for the task 
of teaching dentistry. Should this viewpoint en- 
courage a possible trend, it is bound to frustrate 
the goal and objectives of teacher preparation 
for the professional school of dentistry 

Some dental teachers have believed that teach 
ing in any area of higher learning is a profes 
sional task for which pedagogical preparation is 
essential. They have felt a need for improving 
methods of dental teaching and providing in 


Stereotypes About Aging 


and the Aged 


r 

|r PAST DECADE has seen a phenomenal in 
crease in interest in the aged and in the aging 
process, with a rapid 
scientific literature as well as in popular articles 
aging. Educationally, little is 
known about the effects of this information on 
the opinions and attitudes held by the general 
population and by those who work with the 


consequent increase in 


about however, 


older members of the population. 

For the past few years, studies of the opinions 
and attitudes about aging and the aged have 
been made with different age, occupational, and 
socio-economic groups. Usually attitudes were 
appraised by questionnaires based upon. state 
ments regarding the older persons’ physical and 
mental decline, personality change, learning, re 
sistance to new ideas and methods, attitudes to 
wards younger persons, and flexibility in think 
ing. Most of the statements are oriented towards 


deal 


old age. 


with 
The 
scant, 


disability, although some positive, 


factual 
but 


over-idealized aspects ol 


basis for most of the statements is 


there is evidence for physical decline. Even for 
indicates that 


physical aspects, the evidence 


changes are gradual with wide variability among 


70 


formation fot prospective dental teachers \c 


cordingly, the National Committee of University 
Dental 


prove and professionalize dental teaching; cot 


Teachers was organized in 1958 to im 
relate outcomes of dental research and advances 
in dental practice with the needs of dental edu- 
cation; advance educational research in methods 
of teaching and learning with the co-operation 
of dental teachers; and stimulate participation 
by the dental profession in advancing dental 
education and gain recognition of dental-teachet 
status. 

In his history of the first century of the Na 
tional Education Association, Wesley records the 


following observation, which applies .to the 


present ill-defined status of the teacher in the 
professional school of dentistry: 


In 1870 education was not a science, and 
not a profession except in the minds of those who chose 
to regard it as Educators saw the 
profession of teaching and boldly proclaimed its advent 


its actual arrivai.* 


teaching was 


such necessity of a 


nearly a hundred vears before 


\ ] Asgis Education, 22:6 
329, June, 1941 
ee Wesley 


New York Harper 


Journal of 


Higher 


NEA: The 


1957 


First Hundred Years 


By FRANKLYN N. ARNHOFF 


Mental Health Research Unit 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


and IRVING LORGE 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


individuals over the life span; and, of course, 
some physical and sensory losses may be com- 
pensated by glasses and hearing aids, by modifi- 
work tasks and work 
changes in psychological orientation. Basically, 


cation of habits, and by 
however, the statements are ster¢ Ooty pes re present- 
ing belief or opinion rather than facts. 

In 1952, 
persons and older workers, Tuckman and Lorge 
found that experts working with the old in in 


using a questionnaire about olde 


dustry, medicine, social welfare, and education 
had predominantly negative attitudes. 

In the summer of 1958, 36 fellows attended an 
inter-university institute for training faculty tn 
the field of gerontology. Most had been working 
with aged persons, either in teaching or research, 
or as consultants on governors advisory councils 
and activities, the 


on aging. By background 


fellows may be viewed as experts in aging and 
the aging process. 

\ questionnaire about aging was administered 
to this group in two forms: one asked for beliefs 


O85-O87 


J. Tuckman and I 


%~) 1952 


Lorge nee, 15 June 
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falsity of each of 100 statements: 


asked, for the same 100 


about truth o1 


the second Statements, 


whether the characteristic was desirable or un 


desirable. The rating of the statements for desir 


ability is an innovation. Ratings for desirability 


will be valuable in estimating cultural and na 


tional differences in attitudes toward aging and 
the aged. 
sociology, 


Ot the 36 fellows (from psychology 


psychiatry, CCONOMICS, political 


»- 


anthrop logy, 
only an 


this 


science, and physical education 
swered the two questionnaires. In 
self-selected. ‘The 


ol 50-52 years All 


respect 
Was 1] 


held the 


they were median age 
with a range 
Ph.D. or M.D. degree 


experiences ol the 


\ ils 

Despite the respondents, 
they tended to accept very many stereotypes about 
aging. While 
by all responding fellows, no item was accepted 


many items were considered false 


as true by the entire group. At least half believed 


peop 


tradition 


in the truth of such statements as: old 


worry about financial security, respect 
they used to, become 
their health, are 


setin then 


forget more things than 


easily fatigued, worry about 
slow, like to think about the 


wavs, believe in a life after death, becom«e 


past, Are 
more 


interested in religion, are critical of the younger 


generation, are conservative, like to give advice, 


prefer old friends to making new ones, have 


many accidents resulting in injury in the home, 


worry about the future, tend to become more 


like other olde people as they age, dislike any 
changes or interference with established ways ol 


doing have co-ordination, expect 
j 


obedience and respect from their children and 


things, poo! 


grandchildren, like to very 
have few friends, and are very proud. 
Of the 24 that a 


fellows accepted as true, 


ZOssip, are 


statements majority of the 


nine were considered 


to be undesirable, ¢ statements about money 


financial security and the futur 


about 
he alth 


health 


dents resulting in injury in the home 


(WOrTY 


about (worry about many acci 


about 


established ways (set in their wavs, worry about 


the future about loneliness (are very lonel\ 


have few friends), and about forgettulness and 
becoming easily fatigued 

On the 
fellows believed that old peopl are 


to handle 


none or lew ol 


better off 


other hand, 


home, are unabl thei 


think the 


destruction, take jobs away from younger pe! 


in an old-age 


own finances, world is heading for 


sons, have no ambition, think the future its hope 
less, are helpless, have no interest in the opposit« 
childhood, are in the 


happiest period of their lives, and cannot manage 


sex, are in their second 
their own affairs. 
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lonely, 


Of the I] statements that a majority of the 


fellows rejected as false, all were considered un 
by almost every one of the 25 fellows, 
ot the that old 


are in the happiest period of their lives 


desirable 


with the exception statement 


people 

Despite the increase in welfare legislation for 
the aged and the increase in professional, semi 
professional, and lay articles about the aged and 
the aging process, it is progressively more ap 
studies of this sort that the late 


parent from 


years ol life in our culture represent an emotion 


Whether 
and of 
1S still 


illy charged and affect-laden_ period 


dissemination of factual information, in 


itself, can change the negative attitude 


moot, but the current cultural emphasis on speed, 


accuracy, and continued achievement tends to 


suggest why six of the fellows accepted the 


statement that the aged are a burden to society 


When experts have negative attitudes toward 


the olde it means that their activities will 


tend to be palliative rather than Positive 


Vvears 


Norway Turkey 
questionnaires ad 


France Sweden 


arranging to have the 


Scholars in England 
ind Japan are 
suthentic§ translations 


ministered in their countries in 


In England the 


the original versions 


questionnaires, of course will be given in 
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The New Curricula of the General 


Edueation Schools of China’ 
By V. KLEPIKOV 


Translated by Ina Schlesinger 
White Plains, N. Y. 


I, Marcu, 1957, at the third all-China confer- 
ence of and held in 
Pekin, the problem of the reorganization of the 


teachers administrators 
curricula of the elementary and secondary schools 
of the Chinese People’s Republic was one of a 
series of questions under discussion; the question 
was examined from all sides with a view to 
lessening the load of the pupils and heightening 
the quality of the teaching. In the current school 
year, the schools of China already started work 
ing according to the new plan. 

I. . Curriculum of the elementary schools. In 
the Chinese People’s Republic, the elementary 
school is still the most important unit in the 
national education. The newspaper, 
Tsiaoshibao (Teac her's Newspaper), 
October 1, 1957, that, in the 1957-58 school year, 


65,960,000 pupils were enrolled in the elementary 


system ol 


reported 


schools of the Chines« People’s Republic, while 
only 5,680,000 were enrolled in the secondary 
schools. An absolute majority of the graduates 
of elementary schools start out on an independ 
ent Irfe immediately, so that the tasks of 
they must provide 
the highest possible degree of knowledge and 
give the children a definite preparation for prac 
tical life. It is understandable that problems of 
the content of teaching, \its quality, and the 


these 
schools today are very great: 


quality of the curriculum have acquired a pai 
ticular importance. 

Schooling in the elementary school is for a six 
veal period, The school year consists of 34 school 
weeks and is divided into two semesters 
(July 12, 1957) 
publishes the new curriculum for the elementary 
(The number of hours in the 


The newspaper Tsiaoshibao 


school. week are 
shown.) 

This curriculum differs in many ways from the 
curriculum of the years. The number ol 
hours devoted to nature study is reduced (136 as 


past 
against 170), and the number of hours devoted 


72 


to singing is reduced also (204 as against 306). 
The to the study ol 
the Chinese 


number of hours devoted 


language is increased (2,312 as 
against 2,244). 

Moreover, a new subject is introduced in the 
second stage of the elementary school: “Basis of 
Agriculture.” The study of this subject: provides 
the pupils with the possibility of acquiring an 
elementary knowledge of agricultural production 
and of preparing themselves for prac tical activity 
that 90°° of the 
total number of elementary schools in the Chin 


(530,000) are located in 


It is necessary to remember 
ese People’s Republic 
rural areas and, consequently, that a large part 
of the graduates of the elementary schools go to 
work in agriculture. However, pupils in the city 
elementary schools of the second stage continue 
to take manual labor as a subject 

Finally, the new) curriculum 
leader for the 


introduces one 


hour of the class whole six-yeai 


period of instruction. The aim of this measure is 


to improve the political and moral education olf 
the pupils. 

The relationship of the series ol school lis 
ciplines and individual disciplines in the curri¢ 


ulum of the Chinese elementary schools is ex 


pressed in the following numbers: 416.7%, of th 


whole amount ol school time Is devoted to the 


humanistic series. (Chinese language, history); 


28.6°) is devoted to the natural science-math 


ematics series (arithmetic, natural science, 


geo 
raphy); 5.2°, is devoted to the production-tech 


nical series (Basis of Agriculture, manual labor 


7.8°,, is devoted to physical education; 7.8°¢ is 


devoted to esthetic education; 0.97, is devoted 


to the hour of the class leader. 


The basis of instruction in the Chinese el 


mentary school is formed by the subjects of 


101 


From Narodnoye O iniye, No. &. 1958 pp 100 
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First Level Second Level Total 


Subjects Ist yr 2nd yr 3rd yr 4th yr 5th yr 6th yr No. Hours 
Chinese Language 12 12 12 12 10 10 2,312 
2. Arithmetic 6 6 6 6 6 6 1,224 
3. Nature Study 2 2 136 
4. Geography 2 2 136 
5. History 2 2 136 
6. Basic Agriculture : 1 1 68 
7. Manual Labor | ] 1 ] 204 
8. Phys. Culture 2 2 2 2 2 2 408 
9. Singing 1 ] | 1 1 1 204 
10. Drawing 1 1 1 1 1 1 204 
11. Hour of Class Leader } 1 1 1 1 1 204 
Weekly Load 24 24 24 24 28 28 5,236 
Chinese language and arithmetic; 67.5°7, of the from the journal, Zhenmintoziaoyut (National 
tota study time is devoted to these subjects K-ducation) 
(44.1°, to Chinese language, 23.4°, to arith In this curriculum, the new subjects are pol 
mei itics and basic agriculture. The inclusion of a 


The knowledge acquired in the elementary course of politics in the curriculum is dictated 
school permits continuation of study in the see by the need for strengthening the ideological 
ondary school; the elementary school gives a political education of young people, which ts 


definite preparation for entering upon a life of — particularly important in the period of transi 


toil with the nation. tion to socialism which China is now going 
I] Curriculum of the secondary schools. The through. 
following new curriculum of the = secondary In the lessons of politics, pupils acquire an 


schools in the Chinese People’s Republic is taken — elementary: knowledge of the theory of socialist 


First Level Second Level Total 
Subjects Ist yr 2nd yr 3rd yr 4th yr Sth yr 6th yr No. Hours 
1. Chinese Lang 2 2 2 - 204 
2. Literature 5 5 5 5 5 5 1,010 
3. Arithmetic 6/5 - - 187 
4. Algebra - 4 2 4/3 2 2 455 
5. Geometry 2 3 2/3 2 2 389 
6. Trigonometry 2 2 134 
7. Hist. of China 3/2 3 3 3 385 
8. World History - = 3 102 
9. New & Newest 
World History 3 102 
10. Politics 2 1 1 2 2 2 336 
11. Phys. Geogr 3/2 85 
12. World Geogr - 2/3 85 
13. Chinese Geogr — 3/2 85 
14, Eco. Geogr. of China 2 68 
15. Botany 3 2 170 
16. Zoology - 24 2 170 
17. Human Anatomy 
& Physiology 2 68 
18. Physics 3/2 2 3 3 4 485 
19. Chemistry — 2/3 2 2 3 317 
20. Foreign Leng 3 4 4 4 510 
21. Phys. Culture 2 2 2 2 2 2 404 
22. Music 1 ] 1 - 102 
23. Drawing 1 ] 1 . 102 
24. Basic Agriculture 2 68 
31 29 29 29 6,023 


Weekly Load 28/29 30 
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revolution and of the basis of Marxism-Leninism. 
They study the policy of the Communist Party 
of China and basic party documents. This course 
also includes part of the course of Constitution 
of the Chinese People’s Republic, which was 
abolished as a separate subject in the current 
year. 

Of the 6,715 secondary schools of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, 74.5% (mainly secondary 
schools of the first stage) are also located in rural 
areas and small towns. The study of the second 
basic agriculture—in the secondary 
schools must give the young 
knowledge and practical skills and prepare them 
for successful participation in produc tive activity 
after they finish the first stage of secondary school. 
In the secondary schools in the towns, pupils work 
on school lots for study and experimentation. 


new subject 
people sound 


They make excursions to industrial enterprises 
and study the basis of industrial production. In 
this way, Chinese general-education schools grad- 
ually begin the transition to polytechnic educa- 
tion. In conformity with the instruction of the 
Ministry of Education of the Chinese People’s 
Republic concerning the realization of polytech- 
nic education in the general-education schools 
of the country, a steadily growing number of 
schools give the pupils production training. For 
example, in the city of Peking, practical lessons 
on praduction techniques have been introduced 
in 58 schools. In a number of schools, practical 
lessons in’ metal and woodwork, in carpentry 
and in the work of a smith have been introduced, 
as well as lessons in machine shop and electro- 
technics 

In the new curriculum, a number of disciplines 
which were taught before have been left out, as 
the Chinese comrades considered them to be ol 
secondary importance. ‘These are: hygiene, basic 
Darwinism, economic geography of foreign coun 


tries, technical drawing, and astronomy. 


Rules for Pupils in 


Explanations of the new curriculum for the 
secondary the 1957-58 school yeat 


maintain that it is primarily necessary to ensure 


schools for 


the best possible instruction in Chinese language, 
mathematics, politics, botany, zoology, and basic 
agriculture. 

Up to very recently, Chinese 
literature were taught as one subject in the sec- 
ondary schools of the Chinese People’s Republic. 
they are 


language and 


curriculum, taught as 


Under the 
two separate subjec ts 
The relation of the series of school dise iplines 


new 


according to the curriculum of the Chinese sec- 
1957-58 school year is ex- 
15.14°) of the 
is devoted to the humanities 
literature, 


ondary schools for the 
pressed in the following figures: 
total school time 


series (Chinese language, history. of 
China, 
history, politics, economic geography of China, 


is devoted to the 


world history, new and newest world 
and foreign language); 27.44% 
(arithmetic, algebra, 


physics-mathematics series 
to the 


geometry, trigonometry, physics); 16.22% 
natural-science-geography series (physical geog- 
raphy, world geography, geography of China, 
botany, zoology, anatomy and physiology of man, 
12°) to the production-techni 
to physi 


and chemistry); 1. 
cal series (basis of agriculture); 6.72° 
education (imusic, 


cal culture; 3.36°). to esthetic 


drawing); 20.16°) of the 


total school time is de 
literature to 
16.80; to 


voted to Chinese language and 


gether (3.36°7, to Chinese language, 
literature) and 19.44°; to mathematics. 
It is easy to see that the work load of a Chinese 
pupil in the majority of cases does not exceed 29 
hours a week. 
In the 


school, there is no branching out into various 


Chinese secondary general-education 
kinds of professional inclinations or professional 
The 


schools of the 


courses. It is a general-education school 


curriculum is uniform. for all 


country. 


Communist Chinese 


Klementary Schools 


By V. Z. KLEPIKOV 


Translated by Ina Schlesinger 
White Plains, N. Y 


I, THE CHINESE general-education school there 
exist separate rules of behavior for pupils of the 
elementary school and for secondary school 
pupils. Rules of behavior for elementary school 


pupils (consisting of 20 paragraphs) were pub 
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lished by the Ministry of Education of the Chi 


nese People’s Republic on February 10, 1955. 
The same principles underlying the rules fo1 
the behavior of pupils in the Chinese schools 


form the basis of the rules of the Soviet school 


However, the rules of the Chinese school con 


tain demands and paragraphs which do not exist 


° Elementary Schools 


Chinese 


1959 pp 


Krom “Successes of the 


Nachal'naya Shrola, Oct 
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in our “Rules for Pupils.’ Below we publish teachers. @sreet the teacher when he enters and 
these rules leaves the classroom. Greet teachers and the director 
these ? 
Rule for the Behavior of Elementary School Pup : 

f 12. Be friends with your classmates, love them, be 


1. Be a diligent pupil, be healthy, prepare lessons : 
5 in close contact with them and render ea 


of the school also if you meet them outside the school 


h other 


well, have good qualities and behave well, prepare 
mutual aid 


for serving the Motherland and the people é‘ 
2 . , 13. When you are on your way to lessons in school 

2 Honor the state flag and love the Motherland 
1¢n you are on your way home from school, do 


or 


} 
id th le’s leaders 
itici Cine ( ¢ eadcl 
dite a not loiter along the way. Avoid those places where 


Obey the orders of the director of the school , 
' . SOTTIE danger could iris¢ 
ind the teachers. Hold the good name of your schoo ; : : 
14. Respect your parents, love your brothers and 
ind \ pull class dear . 
sisters. Help your parents in anything which you are 


t+. Come to school and leave it punctually. Do not 
x" : . : , ible to do 
be late for lessons and do not leave lessons before the - , 
i Respect rial people ind be polite to them 


stablished time. Do not miss lessons without leave , 
Yield the right of way or your place to old peopl 
, I 


>. Bring all necessary textbooks and manuals to mews 
=) small children, ill or infirm persons, and give them 


| 
(i 


the lesson Prepare evervthing necessary for studyin 


ili possible il 
before the beginning of the lesson 


] 


6. Be polite in getting along with people Do not 
6. Keep everything. in order during the lesson, sit 


fight or abuse each other. Do not make noise or 


quietly and sit up straight. If you want to leave the ; 
| : I 5 ; i brawl in public places. Do not hinder other people 


classroom, ask the teacher for permission 
from working, studving or resting 


7. Study seriously during the lesson, listen atten “ a 
' 17. Do not tell an untruth, do not deceive people 
tively to the explanations of the teacher, as well as : 
Do not play games of chance. Do not take other 
to the answers of your comrades; do not talk for no - . 
; people s thines for vour own. Do not harm yourself 
purpose do not occupy vourself with extraneous 
. ther people 
matters , 
' Ik. Love and care for public property Do not spol 
%. If vou wish to answer the teacher's question o1 ‘ 
rv soil tables, chairs, doors, windows, walls, floor 
isk the teacher a question, you must raise your h ind } 
} h o y ' : 
When the teacher gives permission, get up ind an 19. Eat, rest and sleep at the proper time. Con 
wl _ Oo 6% re ley . , . 
swer; when he gives you permission to sit down, sit tinuously go for walks, play games and do. sport 
cown harden your body 
9. Do your homework carefully and in time 20. Care for the cleanliness and hygiene of you 
10. Fulfill conscientiously the responsibilities of a body, your food, clothing, objects of daily use, your 
monitor. Participate actively in out-of-class activities bed and your room Support cleanliness and observe 
11. Respect the director of the school and the the rules of hygiene in public places 


It Depends on the State Planning Committee 


(Open Letter to the Chairman of the State Planning Committee of the Russian 
Republic, V. N. Novikov)* 
Translated by Ivan D. London 


Brooklyn College 





IRANSLATOR'S NOTI The technical equipping the visibl equipment in these workshops—in all 
f schools in the Soviet Union has long been a stages of serviceability ire the result of scroung 
cerious problem and one which the incre ising po ing round = for whatever could be spared fron 
chniaization of the schools has made more troubl these enterprises and elsewhere and of soliciting 
rene Ihe article below gives some incdicatic of their active aid. These practices mitigate omewhat 
dimensions of the pl »blem and is not unique th bleak picture drawn in the open letter. Six 
it reflects an only too characteristic state of affairs persons signed this letter two directors engaged 
Many of the workshops referred to in the article n turning ou physics equipment a physics depa 
vere not built with the direct support of the go mental head. a chairman of an education comm 
ernment, central or local, but through individua ) i shop superintendent in a factory turning 
and group initiative a id th assistance of sponsor nul educational ipparatus andl the director of 1 
iw industrial or agricultural enterprises. Similar econdary school in’ Moscow 











I. CONNECTION with the imminent transforma en the distribution of workshops, and to set them 
tion of the Soviet system of popular education up better 

it is necessary in every way possible to strengthen In the schools of the Russian Republic mor 
the material base of our schools, to equip the than 7,000 metal workshops, nearly 17,000 wood 
spectal schoolrooms with new tpparatus, to wid a } Gaze April 14 1959. No 44 
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workshops, more than 16,000 combined work- 
shops, and 539 sewing workshops have been 
The these will 
even more in the future. But it is necessary to 
state frankly that these workshops are badly 
equipped. In them you will find a lack of ma 
suitable for 


established. number of increase 


chines, instruments, and materia] 
working purposes. . . 

lake even instruments for working with metal 
and wood, In_ the 
of the schools of the Russian Republic 
equipped with them [in the non-Russian repub 
lics the percentage would be very much less 
This [1959], 
seem, funds for instruments 
sharply reduced. The Ministry of Education had 
asked that there be apportioned to schools 8,000 
screw-cutters, 1,000 horizontal milling machines, 
and 3,000 Instead of in all 


only 500 wood lathes of type IN-] were sched 


past year only 38 per cent 


were 


translator's note), yeal Strange as 


it may these were 


wood lathes this, 
uled for school needs. The pedagogical commun 
ity cannot help but be disturbed by the fact that 
plans for expanding the manufacture of machine 
equipment for the schools are being frustrated 

because the Main Supply and Marketing Ad 
ministration has not provided [factories] with 
electromotors. A [certain] factory in Kirov could 


increase its output of wood lathes considerably, 


but for this 0.4 kilowatt motors are needed and 
the factory gets them only in limited quantity. 
Calculations show that 50,000 sewing machines 
are needed this year in order to furnish the spe- 
cial schoolrooms for the domestic arts. In a spe- 
cial conference on the problem of improving the 
material base of schools, called in January of 
1959 by your deputy, Comrade Chadaev, it was 
indicated that 27,500 sewing machines would be 
apportioned for this purpose. However, the Main 
Supply and Marketing Administration promises 
to apportion only 9,000. Meanwhile, the Min 
istry of Education has received in all only 1,000. 
It is known that printed visual aids quickly 
become useless if they are not pasted on fabric. 
For this reason a great deal of the state money 
assigned to such visual aids is tossed to the winds. 
However, instead of the 600,000 meters of fabric 
asked for, in 
apportioned to the Ministry of Education. 


all only 155,000 meters have been 


Frequently ex pensive projection equipment 


stands idle in a school because no one bothered 


himself about the issue of spare bulbs. Try, foi 
example, to replace burned out bulbs in one 
new|ly manufactured type of] motion pic ture ap 
paratus—you won't find them. In various con 
ferences and in the press teachers often complain 


about the impossibility of conducting laboratory 
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work 


ol materials necessary for 


n physics rooms because of insufhiciencs 
textolites, 


socke ts 


this plexi 


glass, aluminum, rosin, terminals and 
so forth 

I hie educational-technical 
Ministry of 


Hlanulacture 


industry of — the 


Education of the Russian Republic 


cou apparatus and equip 
third of school 


More 


ment {to date, it meets only one 


needs!, but its development is held back by an 


insufficiency of up-to-date equipment kven 


now ina [certain] Leningrad factory very heavs 


hand In 


pIrCss 


work is still being done by 


Nose OW 
than 30 


another! factory in man machines 


have been in use for more 


morally” and “physically” exhausted 


to be replaced, but with what? 
It is time 


to IMprove the inventors 


| 


enterprises of the educational-technical industry 


with materials and component parts for the man 
ufacture of apparatus and school equipment. At 
t! stock 


taking into account 


le present is supplied without much 


without industrial 


thought 


plans It is time also to consider how bette 


to supply the school workshops with working 


] 


material, in particular, plywood which you 


wouldn't find in the provinces if you looked with 


lamp in the daytime 


In this letter we are not in a position to list 


painful questions connected with im 


base of the school qucs 


decided 


COTMITLULTD AE 


proving the material 


| 
without delay 


which should be 


We hope that 


Lions 
oul ition \ thre 


NCCOCSsATYN Te Sporis 


CONFERENCE 


Problems of Urban Higher Education 


) 


dloes, 82 complex bnstitu 


R. PRESENTING, as il 


tions ol 


varying size which collectively enroll a 


high proportion of the nation’s collegians, the 
Urban 

major share of its 45th annual meeting, Nov. 1-2 
in Buffalo, N. Y., to 


brought 


\ssociation§ of niversities devoted the 


considering problems 


The 


61 presidents, chancellors, and other administra 


about by expanding enrollments 


officers of the member institutions discussed 


clive se 


LIV¢ 
such topics as town and gown relation 


ships, increasing costs of higher education, and 


the place and problem ol religion 
On the 


intend to 


academic side, the urban universities 


continue expermmentation In new 


teaching techniques so as to cOpe with soaring 


enrollments. Growing shortages in’ qualified 
teaching personnel will make such experimenta 
tion vitally necessary in many urban institutions, 
\s to 
of institutions hope to take advantage of Section 
112 of the Housing Act of 1959 to 


necessary land for 


the delegates noted facilities, a number 


1c the 


campus expansion through 


urban renewal. Recognising that both academic 


and physical expansion will be very costly, the 


delegates realized that careful cost analysis 


y 


studies were necessary to improve efhiciency and 


to determine trends in educational ex pense In 


this connection, the educators were agreed that, 
whereas efficiency is important, thei prime tas} 
is to maintain high standards of instruction 

lo finance the essential expansion, Pres. Frank 
H. Sparks, Council for Financial Aid to Educa 


tion, outlined a plan for “More Gift Dollars for 
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pointed 


I rban { 


4? member 


NIVErsSItLes He out that thr 


institutions were getting a fair share 


growing number of contribu 


COrpol il¢ 


tions, but were lagging in amounts given b 


their alumni. Dr. Sparks urged the city univer 


to seck gift 
local companies which have not yet 
Nore 


in intensification ol 


SELICS dollars from the hundreds olf 
established 
ridl-to-education 


he call for 


tlumni of their obligation to repay thei 


programs particularly 


etlort to con 
Vilice 
to their Alma Maters and thereby help to 


finance thre education of the present college 
goencration 


In a keynote 


University of 


iddress, Chancellor C. C. Furnas 


Buttalo, 


swers to his que stion, 


cited foul 
Why an I 


ground w 


pring ipal an 


rban { 
} 


nivel 


sity?: It.is on the home wre it serves 


thousands of students who might not otherwis« 
be ible 


circumstances; if is quickly responsive to regional 


to attend college because of economic 


needs and thus enriches the and cul 


1 lite 


the outside, 


CCONOIIN 


of the community; it serves as a pipe 


flow ol 


breaking 


facilitating the free 


ind communications and thus 


down provincialism; and it is a source of regional 


pride which constitutes “the most vital stream 


lifeblood ol oul modern urban com 


HUnItIEs 


In its formal resolutions, the sociation ap 


proved ( 
College 


Federal] 


mtinuance and extension of the 


Housing Loan Program and urged the 
suitable means of 


government to devise 
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REPORTS 


assisting colleges in acquiring land for campus 
expansion and to help finance the construction 
of academic facilities. In 
tion called upon the U.S. Office of Education to 


addition, the associa 


obtain adequate compensation for participating 


colleges in administering the National Delens 
Student Loan Program. 

NORMAN P. AUBURN 
President 


University of Akron (Ohio) 


Reconstructing Scientific Education for All 


“Vi . 

WEAN way finn his best destiny only as he 
understands something of the forces that control 
his personal destiny and as the society in which 
he functions is attuned to scientific knowledge 
keynote Polykarp 


Kusch, Nobel Laureate and professor of physics, 


was the sounded by Dr. 


University. The occasion for his ad 


Penth 


Columbia 
Institute of the Thomas 

Foundation, held at) New York 
Nov. 19-20, 1959. The conference 
theme was “Reconstructing Scientific 
lor All.” 

Phe first symposium dealt with “Educating 
lor Scientific 
matter fields of science. Speakers stressed that 
lead 


understanding of the 


cress was the 


Alva 
University, 


Edison 


Education 


Literacy” in the difkerent subject 


scientific education should to knowledge 


encompassing an whole 
with appreciation of the causes and connections 
within science rather than the acquisition of an 
assortment of facts about nature. In physics this 
would involve an understanding of conceptual 
then 
with which 


models and relationship to reality. In 


mathematics, most branches of sci 


ence are intimately connected, a higher degree 
of literacy could be achieved by thinking of it 
as a method of reasoning instead of a matter ol 
calculation. Chemistry and biology courses, 
built upon their intellectual and conceptional 
relationships, are forward steps in producing 
understandings that will be satisfyingly useful 
in later years to non-science majors. 

\ reconstructed scientific educational system 
designed to help all students over the long road 
to scientific literacy would require liberal and 
synoptic courses. According to Dr. Benson Gins 
burg of the University of Chicago, “these courses 
for the taker at the 


level of concept, vocabulary and phenomenon 


will have to achieve literacy 
to open the door to continuing self-education. 
\dequate information and vocabulary should 
be provided to help the student orient himselt 
when formal education has been terminated. 
The techniques and prerequisites for advanced 
professional work would not be the same for the 
cultural major in science and those specializing 
in the field. In the past, the science course fon 


the general student has been philosophized, his- 


78 


toricized, socialized and humanized to make st 
palatable.” 

Phe psychological aspects of motivating all 
students for intellectual pursuits, including sci 
ence, were then discussed. Panelists showed how 
effective presentation of science material could 
increase understanding and retention, There was 
ho suggestion that knowledge 
understanding are easy to acquire. Such a 


of easiness” impairs respect for the magnificent 


and 
cult 


scientifre 


structure of a science and does not properly con 
vey that our understanding of nature has been 
obtained by arduous toil. 
The final session of the 
250 leaders trom 


tion an opportunity to debate the idea of na- 


conference gave the 


science, industry, and educa- 


tional curriculums and examinations in science. 
Most of them were against this type of stand 
ardization. 


FRANCES L. BEHNKI 


Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 


New York City 
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IMPORTANT MceGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE, Third Edition 
By Paul R. Mort, Columbia University; Walter C. Reusser, University of Wyoming, 
and John Polley, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Administration in Education 
Series. $7.50. 


These experienced authors give students a thorough grounding in the philosophy and techniques of 
the state and local aspects of school finance. The book is divided into four parts. Part I seeks to 
develop a wholesome setting for school finance, Part IL deals with the problems of local, state, and 
federal taxation. Part III covers state and federal support of education, Part IV deals with busines 


administration 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 
By Chris A. De Young, Professor Emeritus of Education, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity; with the assistance of D. Richard Wynn, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill 
Foundations in Education Series. 441 pages, $6.50. 


This well-established book treats public education at the national, state, county, and local levels 
All areas of education from pre-elementary to adult are covered, As before, the book is designed 
primarily as a basic textbook for introductory, undergraduate courses in American Education, It 


will also be useful as a standard reference for students, teachers. administrators, and others, 


THE OPEN DOOR COLLEGE: A Case Study 
By Burton R. Clark, University of California, Berkeley. McGraw-Hill Carnegie Series 


in American Education. 207 pages. In Press. 


Phis fifth volume to appear in the McGraw-Hill Carnegie Series in American Education constitutes 
an intensive case study of the development of a California junior college, San Jose Junior College, 


during its first four years 1953-1957, showing why certain orientations and practices emerged and 


what their consequences were, 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: Progress and Prospect 


By Leland L. Medsker, University of California, Berkeley. McGraw-Hill Carnegie 
Series in American Education, Ready in March. 


\ comprehensive and up-to-date text and reference book on the Junior College. It is the result of an 
extensive four-year research study sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation, Studies were made of 
the types of students who enter junior colleges, the extent to which the students entering tend to 
remain for graduation and transfer to four-year colleges, the educational program, the nature 

organization of student personnel services, the faculty attitude toward the two-year college, and the 


manner in which the institution is deve loping in the various states 
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